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the almanac-maker and astrologer, who was consulted both by the 
Parliament and individuals, with a faith which in the present age 
would seem ridiculous. The second person was Cromwell. 

“And you have read this truly?” said the leader of the 
Independents. | 3 | 

“Ag truly,” replied the astrologer, “as the stars can speak, or 
human wisdom interpret them. The crown will never descend 
upon the living brow of thee or any of thy race.” 

“The traitor !”? muttered Rupert; “ the crown !” 

Cromwell paced the floor for some time in silence, then suddenly 
pausing opposite the chair of the astrologer, he fixed his dark, keen, 
grey eyes upon him. Lilly, however, met his gaze unmoved. He 
was too well paid, and had been too well tutored in his task by the 
Parliament, to shrink from carrying out the imposture. The leaders 
of the Independents desired two things—the death of Charles, and 
the government of the country by a species of council or consistory, 
of which they should be the heads. To this latter arrangement 
they well knew that the ambition of Cromwell would oppose a 
barrier, and they feared his influence both with the army and the 
people. 

“Trifle not with me,” said the soldier, sternly. ‘ Words to me 
are but empty air, unless I can grasp and analyse the minds of 
those who utter them. This is an essence too subtile to be held, 
Give me, therefore, proof of what you have avouched ?” 

‘‘ Darest thou encounter it ?”’ said Lilly. 

“Did not Saul brave the witch of Endor to speak with the spirit 
of Samuel? Have I less courage or desire to know my fate ?” ' 

‘“‘ Thou shalt see it visibly before thee; but as those on whom 
thy destiny will depend are in the flesh, they will appear as 
unsubstantial visions.” 

“ Be it so,” said Cromwell ; “ but no juggling.” 

“ Judge for thyself,” replied the astrologer. ‘“ Draw yonder 
curtain.” 

The concealed Royalist saw, to his astonishment, as soon as the 
Republican had drawn aside a heavy velvet drapery which covered 
the entire end of the room, an enormous mirror, of polished steel, 
extending from the floor to the ceiling. 

“Strike it with the pommel of your sword,” said Lilly, “and 
assure yourself that it is real.” 

Cromwell did as he was directed, and the metal returned a sharp, 
clear sound; still, as if to satisfy himself further, he turned the 
huge mirror upon the hinges on which it hung, and discovered the 
solid wall of stone behind. From the arrangement all confederacy 
appeared impossible. 

‘“‘ Proceed,” he said, sternly. 

The astrologer cast upon the burning embers in the silver 
chafing-dish a handful of perfumes mixed with drugs, which cast 
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forth the same red and violet-coloured flames which first attracted 
Rupert’s attention. The apartment gradually became filled with a 
dense smoke, which gradually dispersed, and disclosed, to the: 
astonishment of both the Republican and the concealed Royalist, 
a scaffold hung with black—Charles, with his pale face and clear 
bright eye, kneeling at the block; Juxon and the masked execu- 
tioner were standing by. So vivid was the scene that the prince 
could scarcely restrain an involuntary cry. 

“T gee him,” said Cromwell, with a shudder; “the Stuart, with 
his cold, proud eye and calm disdain; the prelate Juxon is standing 
near; I can almost catch the whispered, word of consolation, the 
parting blessing. Is there no other way to assure the liberties of 
England ? Must this thing be?” 

“There ig one alternative,” replied the cele ooh: 

“ Name it.” 

“ Thou must see it,” continued Lilly, at the same time casting 
fresh perfumes on the chafing-dish ; “thou art one of those who 
trust more to the evidence of the fallible senses than the voice of 
reason or revelation. ‘To thee the language of the stars is mute, 
though science sees it plainly written, that if Charles Stuart sees 
the termination of the present month, thy fate is sealed, and his 
paling fortunes rise once more in the ascendant.” 

“ Tell,” said Cromwell, regarding the mirror, which still remained 
obscured by the dense vapour from the drugs upon the chafing-dish, 
“what Iam about to behold.” 

“That,” said Lilly, “is beyond my skill to tell. To please thee, 
to show thee thy destiny, give thee thy choice of action, I have 
employed almost forbidden means. Be silent,” he added; “there 
are those near us who love not the incredulity of the seeker ; 
myriads of invisible eyes are gazing on us—called to the haunts 
of earth by my deep spell.” 

- Cromwell, who was naturally superstitious, remained silent, and 
stood with his hand upon the pommel of his sword, watching the 
mirror at the end of the room. As the mist dispersed, he saw, to 
his terror and astonishment, the place of execution at Tyburn ; 
crowds of exulting Royalists were standing round; their eager eyes 


- fixed upon a man who, with the halter round his neck, stood ready 


for execution. In the victim he recognised himself; there was no 
possible mistake as to his identity, every line of his hard features, 


_ every hair was as. faithfully portrayed as the image which the 


glass renders back to him who gazes.on it. The iron nerve of the 
soldier was shaken. 
“Juggler!” he exclaimed, “must this thing be? Iam irifled 
with, played with! Beit the work of Heaven or hell,” headded, 
“T’ll ascertain the means by which ’tis wrought.” 
With these words the speaker drew ..his sword, and rushed in a 
state of fearful excitement towards the mirror. Rupert, whose 
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astonishment and indignation at the scene could scarcely be 
repressed, saw that the instant the weapon came in contact with 
the mirror it melted in the hands of the Puritan as though struck 
by lightning. Cromwell staggered, and sank into the chair in 
which Lilly had been previously seated. 

“Vain man,” said the astrologer, “those thou wouldst assail are 
in their very essence removed from ths possibility of mortal injury. 
Go wound the air, or chain the fretful sea, Thou canst as easily 
accomplish these things as injure thosc who serve me.” 

“ Devices of Satan—snares of the evil one,” said the soldier 
faintly. “‘ Like Saul, i tempted, and have fallen. What meant the 
dreadful vision ?’ 

“Tt means,” said the charlatan, “that if Charles Stuart passes the 
last day of January in life, his star once more rises in the ascendant, 
and thine sets for ever.” 

“ And with it the liberties of England,” exclaimed Cromwell, 
recovering something like his former energy of manner; “the 
rights for which I have struggled, fought, and bled, the achieving 
of which will crown my name with honour when all besides is 
ashes. Thou hast shown me well. My. heart is once more still— 
my nerves are iron. The tyrant dies, though Fairfax battled in the 
streets of London, and the false Scots had passed the Trent to save 
him !” 

“ Wilt thou not see ?” 

“No,” said the Puritan, interrupting the astrologer; “I have 
seen enough to test thy skill. Forewarned, forearmed ; and perhaps 
the Lord will, in consideration of my weakness, forgive this 
tampering with unholy things by his harassed servant. I must to 
horse, and reach London ere daybreak. I offer thee not gold for 
thy services,” he continued, addressing Lilly; “the Parliament 
hath already been mindful of thy services. Perchance we may 
meet again.” 

“ Will you not, ere you quit my poor mansion, partake of some 
refreshment ?” demanded Lilly, without betraying the least dis- 
appointment at not receiving a gift from his visitor ; ‘‘ the night is 
keen, and a glass of ett wine will keep the raw air from your 
lungs.” 

Cromwell, who felt ‘really faint from the strong odour of the 
perfumes—which possessed the property of half-stupefying those 
who, without due precaution, inhaled them—accepted the proffered 
hospitality, observing, as he did so, that his escort would soon 
become impatient at his absence. 

Lilly struck a small gong suspended by & chain over the table; 
and a servant appeared, bearing a flask and two silver goblets, which 
his master took from him and placed before his guest. 

Rupert, who had been a witness of the whole proceeding, was 
embarrassed what to think. Possessed of an active, inquiring 
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mind, he was aware that science could do much towards producing, 
without supernatural means, the visions he had seen. It was the 
melting of Cromwell’s sword which staggered him; that he could 
not comprehend. The more he reflected, the more he became 
convinced that the scene he had beheld was one of those revelations 
in which the laws of nature are suspended, when Heaven, for some 
especial purpose, permits them to be made to man. 

“ Forewarned, forearmed !”’ he muttered, repeating the words of 
Cromwell, as he once more stood beneath the walnut-tree, awaiting 
the return of his companions. “I, too, am forewarned; and if 
human courage and perseverance can baffle the regicides, I will do 
it yet. Cromwell,” he added, “thy star looks dim. Let me but 
succeed in postponing the execution for three days more, and the 
vision of Tyburn may become a reality.” 

At this moment his companions, who had been beating round the 
out-houses and grounds, returned. 

‘What success ?”’ demanded the prince. ‘“ Have you discovered 
any horses ?” 

*‘ Six,” replied the earl! 

“Good!” 

“And as many,” added the young man, “of Cromwell’s Iron- 
‘sides, ready to mount them. The leader, it seems, is somewhere 
in the neighbourhood, and they are waiting to escort him back.” 

“ There,” said Rupert, pointing to the house, “ treason and sorcery 
have held counsel together. I have both seen and heard him.” 

‘Let us fire the house,” whispered the old knight. 

“Or wait,” said the earl “till he sallies forth, and then attack 
him sword in hand.” 

** Not so,” interrupted the prince. “Remember, gentlemen, we 
have a duty still more pressing now in hand. Our first care must 
be to procure horses. Where are those you named ? ” 

“ Picketed under a tree, close to a kind of lodge, where the 
soldiers are praying and singing psalms; for they like not the 
neighbourhood of Lilly’s mansion, and blame their general for 
tempting Heaven by visiting him. I heard one of the canting 
rogues,” continued the speaker, “say something about a witch at 
Endor and one Saul, but did not comprehend him, at which the 
rest of the Roundheads shook their heads and groaned.” 

A smile passed over the pale features of Rupert as he caught the 
eye of the earl. There was nothing uncommon in the ignorance 
of the young man, who was a gentleman of good family in Dorset- 
shire. On hawking he was an excellent authority; but of divinity 
he knew as little as of the occult sciences. Puritanism, unfor- 
tunately, had brought religion into disrepute amongst the younger 
Royalists, who frequently affected an ignorance and disdain of such 
matters, to show their contempt for their enemies. 

“How many horses did you say there were ?” demanded Rupert. 
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“ Six, your highness.” 

** Let six of us, then, make the attempt, the rest return to the 
lime-kiln, and three remain concealed till the search is past, then 
make their way to London.” 

“But how are we to decide,” demanded the knight, “ who are to 
go, and who remain ? ” 

“ Hasily,” said the prince. “As the undertaking the arrest, and 
concealment of the executioner, is the more dangerous expedition of 
the two, let the youngest six of us attempt it; the rest, without the 
least danger, can lie hid till the soldiers have departed.” 

This arrangement was finally agreed upon, and the Royalists 
embraced and separated with the sad feelings of men who parted, 
probably, in this world never to meet again. 

The lodge in which the Ironsides were seated, waiting the 
arrival of their leader, was a low, half-ruined building, situated in 
the centre of a cluster of trees, which screened it on every side. 
The horses were picketed on a green sward directly facing the 
half-open door. The Puritans were seated at a rough oaken table, 
on which were several bright pewter flagons of ale and other 
creature comforts. 

Josiah Hakabut, a steady Independent imbued with the fanatical 
doctrine of his sect, was holding forth to his companions on the 
sinfulness of tempting Providence by their leader’s visiting a man 
like Lilly, whose practices and supposed supernatural knowledge 
were held in the utmost abhorrence by the sectarians of the time, 
as something forbidden alike by the laws of God and of man. 

‘‘There is a backsliding in Israel!” he exclaimed. “A captain 
| hath fallen off, and the Lord hath set His face against him. He 

will fall like a withered leaf—be broken like acracked potsherd !” 

- Tig well Cromwell does not hear him,” whispered one of the 

men, “or there would be something more than a cracked potsherd 
in the case.’ 

Hakabut heard him, and continued his denunciation with yet 
greater vehemence. 

“The Lord,” he added, “will phage him for this thing, and 
withdraw the light of His countenance from him. The hand 
which hath sustained him shall turn against him ; his wisdom be 
turned into foolishness ; and his sin be set as a mark against him. 
For is it not written—‘ The witch and the sorcerer shall be rooted 
from the land; yea, with fire shall it be purged from them ? ’—and 
yet, in defiance of the command, the chosen one is consorting with 
them.” 

His further speech was cut short by the low neighing of one of 
the horses. 

*“ Look to the steeds,” said one of the soldiers. 

“ Pshaw ! they are only impatient,” observed another. 

“ Impatient !” exclaimed the preacher, advancing to the door. 
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“Lo, my words are accomplished ; the goodly steeds have broke” 
rein, and we are left in the land of enchantments to find our way 
without them. The judgment of Heaven already is upon us!” 

The party all rushed to the door, and saw, to their astonishment, 
that the six horses had by some apparently unaccountable means 
broken from their fastenings, and were drawing off in a line 
towards the open part of the country, In the obscurity of the 
night they could not perceive that by the side of each horse walked 

-a Cavalier, stooping his head to the saddle to avoid being seen by 
the Ironsides. 

“ Judgment or not,” said a young corporal, who was not quite so 
convinced of the interference of the Lord in the matter as Hakabut, 
‘let us recover the horses, lest our enemies laugh in our beards, 
and we find we have been imposed upon by our own suggestions.” 

No sooner did Rupert and his companions perceive that they 
were discovered than they vaulted at once into the empty saddles, 
and giving the spur to the horses they had at so great a risk 
obtained, started off in a body towards the main road. 

“Delusion of Satan!” groaned Hakabut, “the evil one hath 
prevailed.” 

‘Hell !” said the corporal, “the Royalists have carried off our 
horses !” 

“ Who will answer for this to the general ?” demanded a third. 

It was in vain that they rushed into the lodge to search for fire- 
arms; their pistols were in the holsters of their saddles. They 
were unarmed except with their swords, and their enemy already 
out of reach. At this moment of confusion Cromwell entered the 
lodge. ) 

“To horse !” he exclaimed, in his usual stern, brief manner. 

“'The horses have been carried off, general.” 

Their leader cast an impatient glance, and could distinguish, by 
the faint light which began to skirt the horizon, the little party 
galloping towards London. In his wrath he let fall curses which 
were anything but Scriptural in their expression. The pious 
Hakabut groaned in spirit. 

“He hath been tempted by the evil one,” he sighed; “let us 
pray for him.” 

A blow which might have felled an ox, from the mailed hand 
of his leader, stretched the speaker upon the floor of the lodge; 
for Cromwell was a man who, in the moment of danger or the 
excitement of battle, forgot the fanatic in the soldier. 

“Dogs!” he exclaimed, “is it thus ye keep watch when the 
enemy are prowling round ?_ Prayer is well with earthly enemies, 
but it does not exclude prudence and courage. Corporal, run down 
to the house to Master Lilly, tell! our mishap, and ask of him to 
send us such horses as he may have at his disposal. Tell him they 
are for the use of the Commonwealth, and that I will replace them.” 
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The example he had made produced its effect, and the subaltern, 
whose superstitious terrors were not so great as the rest, was off to 
obey his command as soon as it was uttered. 

“He goeth to the den of perdition,” muttered Hakabut, slowly 
rising, “and will be devoured. The arm of the evil one is strong ; 
the Lord hath abandoned us ; it will prevail against us.” 

* Peace!” said Cromwell, sternly, for his blood was chafed, and 
he felt as much provoked at the folly of the men as at their im- 
prudence; “thou knowest I smite not twice and the offender 
speak again: Look to your arms; see that they are charged.” 

A silence followed the orders of their leader. The countenances 
of the men betrayed shame and confusion for the loss of their arms. 
_ “What means this ? ”? demanded the speaker. 

- “Our pistols were left in the holsters of our saddles,” said one ; 
“we have been beguiled.”’ 

“ By your own ignorance and folly,” added Cromwell. ‘“ You 
have your swords: if attacked, use them like men anxious to 
redeem their error. The steel must then decide.” 

Drawing from his side a long, straight rapier which Lilly had 
given him to replace the one which had been so strangely melted 
in his grasp, the speaker placed himself at the door of the lodge to 
watch the approach of the enemy, who, he doubted not, would 
speedily make their appearance, and remained with his keen, grey 
eye fixed on the avenue by which they must advance. In about 
half an hour the corporal returned, leading by the rein a powerful 
black steed, which Master Lilly had sent to the general, the only 
saddle-horse in his stable. It was a beast of uncommon thew and 
strength of limb. Hakabut groaned as he beheld it, for he firmly 
believed it to be the gift of Satan. 

“T bring, general, the only horse Master Lilly has in his stables. 
He bade me say a conqueror might bestride it were he going forth 
to do battle for the empire of the world; and, sooth to 1 say, “it is a 
steed of rare quality and beauty.” 

“Delusion!” muttered the fanatical soldier; “it is an imp of 
darkness in the likeness of a goodly steed. At the first running 
stream it will change into a winged dragon, and leave its rider to 

erish.” 

‘4 Cromwell eyed the gift like a man who well knew the qualities 
of the thing he examined, then vaulted into the saddle with an 
air of determination which marked a fixed resolution. 

*‘ General,” exclaimed the men, who were devotedly attached to 
him, ‘remain with us.’ 

fr Make the best. of your way to London,” said their leader, coldly. 
“If Iam exposed to danger, it is you who are the cause; if I fall, 
avenge me; but, above all, remember the cause for which so much 
blood has been shed. Be truer tu it than you have been to me.” 

Without waiting for a reply, he clapped spurs to his gallant 
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steed, and followed the path pursued by the Royalists—a step 
which, after all, was not so pregnant with danger as it at first 
seemed. Parties of the Parliamentary troops he well knew were 


scouring the country in all directions. He would most likely fall 


in with some of these; at the worst, the high-mettled steed on 
which he rode would enable him in an open country to defy 
pursuit, 

“The proud mau goeth forth to destruction,” said Hakabut. 
“The hand of the Lord is against him. He that smiteth the 
servant shali feel the rod of the master.” 

The shame occasioned by their late misadventure rendered the 
men disinclined to listen to his predictions; besides, the dawning 
day had revived their courage, and they set out upon their march, 
much with the air of men who had been baffled at the game in 
which they deemed themselves most expert. ‘The corporal secretly 
enjoyed the confusion of Hakabut, whose gift at preaching gave 
him an influence among the soldiers galling to his authority and 
pride. 

No sooner had the Royalists reached the brow of the hill than 
they held a hasty consultation as to the best mode of proceeding. 
To attempt to pass through London in a body upon the horses of 
the troopers they well knew to be madness, and they resolved, not 
only to separate, but to make a detour round the metropolis, and 
meet by mid-day atthe Crown and Bible, the first post-house upon 
the northern road. | 

“ Adieu, gentlemen,” said Rupert, waving his hand as soon as 
the decision was come to. “Fortunately we are all well armed; 
the Roundheads’ pistols may chance to do good service. Be 
prudent of your lives—the king’s depends upon them. Let our 
word of conduct be prudence and success.” 

“God and King Charles!” repeated the Cavaliers, waving their 
hands, and starting off in various directions, leaving Prince Rupert 
upon the brow of the hill alone. The position of the royal Cavalier 
was perhaps the most dangerous, for although his person was as 
well disguised as any of them, he was less acquainted with the 
country. Under such circumstances ordinary men would have 
kept together, in the hope of deriving personal safety from 
numbers; but the experienced soldier knew that number is not 
always strength. 

Willing to spare his steed, upon whose strength his life might 
perchance depend, the solitary horseman rode slowly along for a 
considerable time, taking the by-lanes and skirting the woods, 
wherever they presented themselves, and casting occasionally 
quick, restless glances on either side to see if he were followed. 
Images of the past, mingled with hopes for the future, crowded 
upon his brain as he pursued his lonely way, till day at last began 
to break. As the rays of the sun pierced through the mists of 
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night, the hoar frost sparkled on the leafless trees and bushes, and 
he was briskly pursuing his route, when the tramp of a horse upon 
the crisp snow caused him to look round. The morning was not 
sufficiently clear for him to distinguish the features of the rider, 
but he saw that the steed was a powerful black one, and that he 
who bestrode it came with no friendly intentions, for the glave 
was already in his hand. 

Rupert was not the man to fly from a single enemy—scarcely 
from adozen. He felt that a skirmish would warm his hali-frozen 
blood, and wheeling his horse round with a sudden movement, he 
rushed to the encounter as eagerly as the bridegroom rushes to 
meet the bride. 

‘For God. and the king!” he cried, as soon as he recognised the 
hard features of Cromwell. » 

*“ God and the people!” said the Puritan, in a loud, stern voice ; 
“man of blood, the.Lord hath given thee to my hands.” 

Their long rapiers met, and in such rapid succession were the 
blows exchanged, that it would have baffled the eye of the spectator 
of their encounter, had there been any, to have followed them, 
The Royalist wheeled round the person of his less agile adversary 
with the rapidity of a falcon doubling on its prey. Then it was 
that the steed of Lilly stood Cromwell in good steed; the well- 
trained animal turned with instinctive quickness, enabling the 
rider at every point to confront his assailant. The Royalist felt 
that while the horse remained untired he would never be able to 
reach his enemy. The contest had continued in this uncertain 
manner for about twenty minutes, when both drew rein, and stood 
glaring at each other with looks expressive of that hatred which 
blood alone can satisfy, and the struggle was suspended as if by 
mutual consent. 

“Traitor and regicide!” said Rupert, who was the first to draw 
his breath, “at last we meet alone—arm to arm, and man to man !” 

“T ask no better. My faith is in the sword of the Lord,” replied 
the Puritan. 

“‘ Hypocrite!” exclaimed the prince, scornfully. “ The sword 
thou speakest of hath already been melted in thy grasp; and the 
doom the wizard showed thee in the glass will y et be thine. 
Tyburn will have its due—England preserve her king.” 

Cromwell turned deadly pale at the words, which reminded him 
of the extraordinary scene between him and Lilly. His rage and 
surprise, however, lasted but for an instant; he sprang upon his 
horse, became in his turn the assailant, and pressed his adversary 
so closely that it required all his skill and coolness not to succumb 
beneath the attack. The combat thus renewed raged with unabated 
fury on either side. Blood flowed from several flesh wounds given 
and received. The Cavalier fought with the desperation of a man 
on whose success not only his own life, but the success of the cause 
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to which that life had been devoted, depended, and Cromwell with 
the stern determination of one who had never flinched from his 
purpose. | : 

Determined, if possible, to end the struggle—for he felt that he 
was becoming faint from loss of blood—Rupert wheeled his horse 
suddenly round, and raising himself in his stirrups, aimed so severe 
a blow at the head of his opponent that his steel-lined beaver was 
half-cut through, his sword broken, and he reeled in his saddle. 
A second blow was aimed, but ere it could descend Cromwell had 
released himself from his horse and sprung upon the rising bank. 

“Traitor!” shouted the prince, springing after him, “thou art 
mine!” | . 

“Not yet,” replied the Puritan, coolly. 

Twice did the Royalist urge his steed to mount the bank, but in 
‘vain; the animal, though unwounded, could not be brought to 
scramble up the steep sides, which, slippery and hardened with 
the frost, afforded no hold; indeed, it was wonderful how a man, 
heavy and armed, like Cromwell, had achieved it. 

“Try again,” said Oliver, scornfully. 

Maddened by the taunt, Rupert vaulted upon the saddle of his 
horse and sprang from it upon the bank, sword in hand. To all 
‘appearance his enemy was at his mercy, for his sword was broken 
to the hilt ; but at the very moment he advanced to complete his 
triumph Cromwell gave a peculiar whistle, and the steed which the 
prince had ridden ran to the spot directly opposite where he was 
standing. With one bound the Puritan sprang from the bank 
where he was standing into the empty saddle, and galloped off. 

“This is sorcery,” exclaimed the baffled Royalist; ‘fiends are 
conspired to aid him.” 

The only sorcery employed on the occasion was the signal which 
he had trained the horse to answer to; for the steed Rupert had 
chosen—unfortunately, as it turned out—was Cromwell’s own. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


ABOUT twelve miles from London, on the great northern road, 
stood a hostel, known in the days of the Monarchy by the sign 
of the Crown and Sceptre, but changed since the success of the 
armies of the Parliament to that of the Bible and Sword ; it was 
frequented chiefly by carriers and small traders travelling with 
their merchandise to and from the metropolis. One chamber, 
more daintily furnished than the rest, was. reserved for such 
chance travellers of superior quality as accident sometimes brought 
to the lonely spot—we_ say lonely, for the low, thatched house was 
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isolated from human habitations, the nearest neighbour being at 
least two miles and a half distant. 
On the evening of the day after the encounter between Cromwell 


and Prince Rupert, the long kitchen was filled by a party of 


travellers, apparently of different grades and professions; about a 
dozen of these were seated at the table nearest the fire, which burnt 
cheerily in the huge stone chimney; the rest of the inmates were 
placed at separate tables, as caprice or fancy dictated. The wife 
of the host, a jolly, buxom dame, was busily occupied in preparing 
supper, the savoury steam of which filled the low-roofed apartment, 
whose rafters were heavily laden with hams, sides of bacon, ropes 
of onions, and dried herbs. The larger party kept together, con- 
versing in low whispers, which suddenly dropped when any 
traveller who was not known. to them drew his stool near them, 
but was resumed again the moment he shifted his quarters, which 
the intruder seldom failed to do as soon as he discovered by their 
silence that his presence was an intrusion. The landlord, whose 
jolly face but ill-accorded with his Puritanical garments and 
whining tone when speaking, was moving about with sundry 
pewter flagons, supplying his numerous guests. 

“Friend host,” demanded a young carter, who was seated.at the 
head of the long table, “hast thou no better drink than this in the 
house ?: Methinks thy tap is none of the freshest.” 

“Tt is as fresh as the fashion of thy speech, friend,” replied the 
landlord, in a low tone, but without in the least seeming angry ; 
‘“‘ perhaps it were as well not to call too much attention to either.” 

“What mean you?” demanded the young man, flushed to the 
temples. | 

“ Nothing ; at least, ” said the man, “nothing to offend you. If 
the liquor displeases you, I have other at your service, provided 
you do not object to the price.” 

“ Bring it, friend,” quietly observed an old pedlar who was of 
the party 3 ; “we are not in the habit of disputing the reckoning, 
provided we are well served.” 

“T believe you,” muttered the host of the Bible and Sword as 
he dived into his cellar, from whence he presently returned with 
a. flagon holding about three quarts, which he placed, with a 
knowing smile, before the young man who had first found fault 
with his beer. 

“There, Mr. Flitch,” he jocularly observed, “taste that, and tell 
me if it is to-your palate. Had you not been an old acquaintance [ 
would not have broached a fresh tap before the last was out to 
please you. Isit the right sort? Will it do?” he added, as the 
carter, after taking a hearty draught, handed it. to his companion, 
who stared as the perfume of the contents struck his olfactory 


- nerves, and winked knowingly. 


‘‘T would not desire better. And the price “Bk 
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“Oh, we can settle that in the morning, when you clear your 
score. Should you require any more of the same barrel, be sure 
to call me, for I keep the spigot of that tap myself. You under- 
stand ?” : 

A look of mutual intelligence passed between them, and the 
speaker once more resumed his occupation of pouring out beer, 
and gossiping with his other guests. 

As each of the travellers passed the flagon to his lips, he found, 
to his astonishment, that it was filled with excellent Bordeaux, a 
wine much more common in England in the reign of Charles I. 
than at present ; but then the art of taxation was in its infancy— 
it has since been perfected, till it has become a science. But there 
is nothing like our modern improvements !”’ 

‘‘ Bordeaux, by Bacchus!” said the carter to the old pedlar next 
to him, 

“We are discovered, then.” 

“Perhaps not. The fellow’s caution, if we wanted another 
flagon, to apply only to him, was at least a friendly one. Yet I 
wish I knew on what ground we stood with him. He may bea 
Roundhead cur, after all, willing to detain us here till assistance 
arrives.” | 

“Traitors,” replied the earl—for the speakers were no other than 
Rupert and a nobleman who had been one of the party at the 
destruction of the house in Chelsea—* seldom keep such wine.” 

“ As my imprudence,” said the prince, “has caused the danger, 
it is but just the consequence should fall on me alone. I'll sound 
the fellow.” 

“Be careful. Remember how much depends upon the life of 
your highness.” 

“Less than you suppose. There are many gallant gentlemen in 
England ready, I doubt not, to prove their loyalty to their king, 
and serve him more happily than I have done, though never more 
willingly. So the cause succeeds, no matter for the defenders.” 

With these words the speaker rose from his seat, first cautioning 
his companions, by a look, to take no notice of his proceedings, and 
walking to his host,‘asked him to show the way to the stables. 

“Stables!” said the landlady, who overheard the request. 
“Marry, what next? Supper will be ready in a few minutes; 
and who, I should like to know, is to serve it ? ” 

“TJ shall be back in a moment, Maud,” interrupted her husband, 
mildly. “Mr. Flitch wishes to consult me respecting his mare, 
which has sprained her left shoulder. I saw the marks of the 
accident as she trotted into the yard.” 

Rupert coloured: The “marks” he alluded to was the brand 
peculiar to the horses of Cromwell’s Ironsides. Of course he took 
no notice before the guests in the kitchen, but silently followed 
his host to the stables. . 
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“ Now, sir, you would speak with me?” 

“T would. You know me?” : 

“Tt would be affectation to deny it. I reeognised your highness 
the moment you entered the yard. The caution I gave you may 
prove the recognition was made in no unfriendly spirit.” 

“What am I to understand ?”’ demanded the prince. 

“That Iam a Royalist.” 

** And this habit ”’ continued the interrogator, pointing to the 
Puritanical cut doublet of the landlord. 

‘Ts not more strange than yours. My father for many years was 
the confidential servant of the Duke of Buckingham. Loyalty is 
my inheritance. Whena boy I have often received a kind word 
and a broad piece from Prince Charles. The broad pieces have 
been spent, but the memory of the smiles remains. I'd die to 
serve him.” 

“And how may I assure myself of this ?” 

‘¢ Kasily.” . 

“ Kixplain,” said the prince, impatiently ; “I hate riddles, man.” 

“The hand beneath your carter’s frock, if I mistake not, grasps 
a pistol. The report will not be heard in the house. I am 
unarmed, and shall offer no resistance.” 

“ Pshaw !” exclaimed Rupert, hastily withdrawing his hand, 
almost ashamed of his design, for he began to believe the fellow’s 
loyalty ; “that were no proof.” 

“JT can give you no other, then.” 

*T require no other. Give me your hand. Nay, never hesitate, 
man. Flitch the carter may shake hands with his honest host. I 
am. convinced of thy fidelity.” 

‘‘ And I will be faithful,” said the man, as he grasped the hand 
of his sovereign’s nephew, “more faithful perchance than those 
who make louder professions of their faith; but true loyalty lies 
not on the lip, but in the heart. Tell me, your highness,” he 
added, “how I can serve you. If your object is to reach the 
northern counties, I know every by-road in the country. Iam 
glad you have spoken freely tome. I do not thinkit safe that you 
should pass the night under my roof.” 

“Why?” 3 

“T’lltell you. I have received orders to prepare the rooms above 
for a person who must be of some importance, since he travels with 
an escort of Cromwell’s Ironsides. The horses you and one or two 
of your companions rode on bear the same brand. Should they 
recognise them, it might puzzle you, perhaps, to explain to their 
satisfaction how they came in your possession.” 

“ And do you know who this so guarded traveller is ? ” demanded 
Rupert, more and more convinced of the speaker’s honesty by his 
frankness. 

“ No, your highness.” 
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“JT will tell you, then,” continued the prince, lowering his voice 
to a whisper; “it is the executioner whom Cromwell has sent for 
from the North. The wretch who fills his hateful office in London, 
overcome with the horror of the deed, has fled.” 

“The executioner!” repeated the astonished host ; “ will they 
dare 7 

“ Ambition dares everything.” 

“ And so will loyalty,” added the innkeeper; “the wretch must 
never reach London alive.” 

“Tt is to prevent it we,are here,” observed the pretended carter ; 
“rather than the wretch should reach London to perform his hellish 
office, we are prepared to sacrifice’ our lives a hundred times, were 
such sacrifice possible.” 

“And I mine,” said the host. “ But are you sure it is here the 
party are to rest, and that the orders I have received concern him, 
and no one else ? ” 

“ Certain.” 

“Then Iam thinking, your highness, that the best thing I can 
do is to remove your horses from the stable to the copse at the end 
of the field. ‘The dragoons will recognise the horses of their 
regiment at a glance. Inquiries will be made—your purpose 
discovered and prevented.” 

The necessity of following the advice of the speaker was too 


“apparent to permit the disguised Royalist to hesitate one moment. 


The horses were accordingly picketed under the shade of a clump 
of trees, ata sufficient distance from the hostel to prevent suspicion; 
after which the party returned to the kitchen, by which time supper 
was smoking on the clean oaken tables. 

“True man, or knave ?” whispered the earl, as far 45 took his 
seat beside him. 

“True as steel,” was the reply. 

“Ts he disposed to assist us ?”’ 

‘* Heart and soul.” 

Supper was nearly over, when the tramping of horses announced 
the arrival of the long and anxiously-expected party—a tall, cada- 
verous-looking man, “whose hollow eyes and the hard lines traced 
upon his brow announced a being set apart from the generality of 
mankind by sorrow, sin, or passion. He was escorted by six 
soldiers of Cromwell’s famous Ironsides, commanded by an old 
corporal, whose grey moustache and close-cropped hair sufficiently 
marked the sect to which he belonged. Although the party had 
been chosen from the most fanatical of the regiment, and all of 
them looked upon Charles’s death as the crowning mercy of the 


Lord, it was curious to observe the looks of horror and aversion 


with which they regarded the minister of death, the man whose 
awful privilege it is to wrest its prerogative from the-hands of 
Deity, by taking the life it gave. To prevent suspicion they had 
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